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IN the Antiquaries Journal (Vol. XXX. 

Nos. 1, 2) for the first half of this year 
Sir Leonard Woolley gives an account of 
the excavations carried out in 1946 at 
Atchana-Alalakh. Though he had but six 
weeks for the task, Sir Leonard was able to 
carry out his programme of completing the 
excavation of the temple discovered in 1939 
and of exploring the levels underlying the 
palace of Yarim-Lim. 

They are remorseless, these antiquaries, in 
their devotion to truth. For well over two 
centuries the ancient lamp presented to them 
by Dr. Stukeley has been “ their pride, their 
stoup, their ornament”; it forms the crest 
on the arms depicted on their seal; it 
appeared on the frontispiece of their Vetusta 
Monumenta, and the inscription Jucerna 
aenea Romana reflected their proud belief 
that here was a relic of imperial Rome. 
That glory is now shorn from it by Dr. I. A. 
Richmond, who shows that it is of mediaeval 
date, and probably belonged to the chapel 
and ankerhold which looked once from 
St. Leonard’s Hill across the Thames to- 
wards Windsor Castle. 

_ Very brief, but of very great importance, 
is Mr. C. J. P. Cave’s paper on the Orienta- 
tion of Churches, which completely dis- 
poses of the belief (popularised by a poem 
of Wordsworth’s) that the orientation of a 
medieval church was determined by the 
sunrise on its patronal festival. Mr. Cave 

measured the orientation of 642 English 
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churches and finds no evidence to support 
this belief. Of his 642 churches 99 had skew 
chancels, but he thinks that these deviations 
had no symbolic significance and were 
merely the result of faulty laying-out when 
a part of the church was added to the 
old. 


HE enterprising firm of Chronica 
Botanica have opened a new office and 
reference library at Waltham, Massachusetts, 
U.S.A. and sent us a notable keepsake issue 
for private distribution. The old Gothic 
lettering reproduces an Act of Parliament 
of 1710 to secure pine-trees for masting 
Queen Anne’s navy in her American 
colonies. Marlborough at this time was 
great in battles on land but ships were 
specially needed. The Pretender had to be 
kept from crossing to England, and the South 
Sea Company was formed for distant trade 
in 1711. The legal language used is heavy 
and so are the penalties announced. The 
Surveyor General is to fine people who cut 
down trees without a license £100, one 
moiety to go to Queen Anne, the other to 
the Informer. He is to mark selected trees 
with a broad arrow and keep a register of 
them. Several persons having marked in 
this way “trees growing on Common 
Lands,” in order to “ make to themselves a 
Property of such Trees,” this offence is to 
cost them £5. The royal arms added gave 
the lion a severe and determined human face. 
It is interesting to find official claims on the 
quick-growing Conifere of modern forestry 
firmly recognised so far back. Transit to 
England seems a long process, but trees near 
the sea or on navigable rivers could not be 
secured at home as on the American conti- 
nent, well known to-day as the greatest 
source of lumber. 


ME. BURT FRANKLIN, of 170 Broad- 

way, New York 7, has sent us a copy 
of ‘David Ricardo and Ricardian Theory: 
a bibliographical checklist’ ($6.50). It is the 
first of a projected series of bibliographies, 
undertaken with the intention of stimulating 
bibliographical research in economics and 
the social sciences. What is most obviously 
interesting in this bibliography is a series of 
137 précis from Hansard noting Ricardo’s 
views on bills debated in the House of 
Commons from March 1819 to July 1923. 
We shall be glad to send the bibliography to 
the first applicant. 


i 
{ 
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LETTER FROM GEORGE ACWORTH 
TO QUEEN ELIZABETH 
written from Venice on the 13th December 
1558 
State Papers Foreign: Folios 72, 72a and 73 


Translated and Annotated by L. G. H. 
Horton-Smith, M.A., and late Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Endorsed:—Georgius 
ad Reginam Idibus 
Pencil:—1558, Dec. 13. 


Ackworth (sic) 
Decemb.; and In 


Note:—Queen Elizabeth had succeeded 
Queen Mary on the 17th November, 1558. 


T° the most illustrious Queen Elizabeth, 

the First of that name of England, 
France and Ireland, Queen, defender of the 
Christian Faith, your George Acworth of 
London sends greeting. 

Unexpected occurrences in the midst of 
evil are wont to be serious, in the midst 
of good they are wont to be pleasant and 
joyful. But of each sort full many have 
these our times, fluctuating indeed and 
various, produced, but so that, when all hope 
of good had become extinguished and as 
it were twisted and torn from our hands, 
nevertheless by the Divine blessing both 
your Highness has become possessed of rule 
and we seem from the miseries amongst 
which we were tossed to be snatched back 
and restored. For let me begin with these 
later years. 


(Memories of Henry VIII's Time.) 
(1509-1547.) 

What state of things was happier than 
when our most invincible King Henry had 
so guided the State that whilst he lived he 
calmed all domestic and internal movements, 
and waged his wars prosperously and suc- 
cessfully and, in dying, so providently and 
wisely looked forward for us that there 
seemed no place left for the audacity of 
any either towards disturbance of the State 
or towards change of his most sacred laws. 
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(Memories of Edward VI’s Time.) 
(1547-1553.) 

To him there succeeded the most 
illustrious King Edward: the which affected 
the minds of all with great delight both 
because he followed that method of ruling 
the State which his father had instituted, 
and also because he was favoured with gifts 
of body and of mind wherewith he gained 
the love of individuals and also unknown 
people who had never seen him. For even 
in his boyhood he caused such expectation 
of himself that many began to prophesy 
that blessed would be our State whose helm 
was to be entrusted to a Prince of such 
hope. When indeed he began to grow up 
and to attain maturer years and excelled 
the long conceived opinion about him which 
yet had seemed very high, and when we 
saw his innate and growing virtue being 
corroborated and confirmed in him as earlier 
we were hoping, we began to hold for certain 
that He would equal not only his fore- 
fathers, Kings of England, but also those 
whom we place before us as examples of 
Antiquity, in the praise of his administration 
of the State. 

For what in him, already as a growing 
lad, could be desired of those things which 
there ought to be in a Prince, there were 
genius and learning—greater things than 
that time of life was able to exhibit in 
itself. Scarcely anything in Latin and Greek 
Literature lay hid from him. And in all 
his speech he was clear and copious and 
ornate and elegant. In his customs and, 
indeed, in his bodily habit, such was he 
that even Quennius was able to attract him 
to love him. For, beauteous in bodily form, 
merry of countenance, splendid with life and 
illustrious was he. Amongst the highest 
virtues, however, wherewith he was adorned, 
was the kind of friendliness and gentleness 
towards his subjects, with which he was 
wont so wonderfully to flavour his Royal 
dignity that in every action of life he pro- 
cured love and authority at one and the 
same time for himself. Nor did he seem to 
lack anything which could make him in 
all relations a complete and perfect King, 
save virile age which was anticipated by his 
immature death not so much to his own 
as to our misfortune and detriment. 

For he, though he was hitherto able to 
be content with life, wherein mid praise 
and happily he had lived, yet when called 
migrated to that life which is full of true 
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and pure pleasure, and he is free of all 
ief. 

We, however, remained to be afflicted by 

those calamities which later times brought 

with them. 


(Memories of Queen Mary’s Time.) 
(1553-1558.) 


For first the death of so great a Prince, 
whose life had been so dear to us smote us 
with incredible grief. This was increased 
by tumults stirred up by some ambitious 
and wicked citizens, whose power, though 
it seemed impossible to be resisted without 
both arms and battle, we saw as by Divine 
punishment to have befallen us. Nor is 
this surprising. For all good men, as if 
we were doing something wrong, were cursed 
because against the Laws and against 
Justice this power contended with open force 
and gave no secret study to rule and to the 
new state of affairs. 

(Folio 72a.) And this misfortune brought 
to our minds, already saddened by the 
aforesaid sorrow, refreshment not least, in 
that we saw God the best and greatest 
according to his custom had not allowed 
Justice to be thrown down and violated nor 
impiety to go unpunished. 

But what is there lasting in human affairs 
which is not fluid and fragile? 

Behold when we thought to free our minds 
and to pull ourselves away again from these 
cares, as it were seeking some insecure 
Harbour from the waves and deceived in 
so doing, graver molestations than the first 
caught us. 

In which, although all those things, which 
first followed and which before their 
happening could easily be foreseen and 
forepondered over, stood out grave enough 
in themselves, yet was added something else 
which not only to good men but also to 
good citizens and lovers of their country 
seemed of all the evils both the head and 
the extreme. 

To touch upon these things rather than 
to name them is my wish, because both 
without me they can be understood of what 
nature they were, and also because they 
cannot be repeated without recent grief. 
Many things moreover were bloodily done 
by those who had been placed in 
Magistracies, who could spare neither wrath 
nor a kind of inveterate hatred. And the 
punishments which they introduced into 
their wrongful laws, these we saw to be 
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turned by them against any good man and 
any deserving well of the State, so that with 
death, corpses and exile were people 
punished, but the rewards and honours were 
kept for those who in the judgment not only 
of the prudent but of the people themselves 
(the Vulgus) were held the most unworthy 
of them. 

And although amongst those evils some 
so prepared themselves in mind, that they 
might bear them bravely and tolerate what- 
ever might happen, nevertheless causes of 
grief so many and frequent existed that no 
pause from molestation was possible. And 
indeed those who sought medicine for the 
healing of the old grief (were) daily struck and 
wounded with new ones (and) disappeared. 
For what day to those few—indeed what 
have I said?—alas! to too many minds, 
dawned there, which was not to be hurtful 
to sick. minds with some new kind of 
calamity, which did not threaten new mis- 
fortune to the State, and which did not 
seem to take from us altogether the hope 
of your Highness, the only one left to us 
as a solace in our misery. 

And yet though all things were thus replete 
with evils, so that none was able to be 
either heard or seen without molestation, 
nor was there any consolation left which 
is wont to be brought in from without except 
thee, we did not desert that hope which we 
placed fixedly in Divine help. 

And God faithful and just anticipated all 
our thoughts, all our counsels and all our 
efforts in his own clemency, and kindly con- 
soled us who were worn right out with 
daily expectancy, in that it was for so long 
possible (for us) to hope more than to 
choose. For no other happening could have 
been possible to exist, which could bring 
us consolation, unless it should be that he 
should put your Majesty in the sublime 
place of the Throne. 


(The Accession of Queen Elizabeth.) 
(17th November, 1558.) 


When so uncertain the position had been 
before and disturbed by such perils—how 
great they were you also most undeservedly 
had felt—and when all good men had seen 
it with incredible grief, must we not give 
the greatest thanks to God Who has filled 
our minds, shaken with such long griefs, 
with unforeseen and unexpected joy, and 
Who, when all things were as it were beyond 
hope, took counsel for each of us and 
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granted the return of the Throne to you, 
as we had hoped, and granted you (to us) 
as Queen. A greater blessing neither to us 
nor to the State could He give. 

Wherefore all the sickness contracted from 
the impurity of those times, sickness which 
neither reason nor the Day itself could 
endure or mitigate, I will in this present 
joy swallow as if consumed (i.e., finished) 
and in that joy refresh myself because to 
good citizens it ought to bring the greatest 
Pleasure that such a Queen should rule our 
Country who always lived laudably before, 
who with her nurse’s milk drew in Virtue 
and Learning during infancy, who by her 
industry later increased them as she grew 
and in adverse circumstances, which she also 
steadfastly bore, when Virtue’s law is wont 
to be the more illustrious, showed them 
so clear and open to everyone that not only 
by those who loved her but also by the 
envious and wicked she was seen to be a 
person to be admired. 

Now indeed Divinely is seen to have been 
brought the greater occasion in which to 
show her gifts of mind, (so much so) that 
the Kingdom, and such a Kingdom, flourish- 
ing in former times with the glory of its 
deeds, we do not doubt will revive through 
your Highness in its ancient praise and 
dignity. 

For, bring to it those things which to the 
other Princes seem exceedingly difficult: 
Virtue, Learning and Industry (Folio 73) 
which in your Highness shone forth not only 
above the female sex but also above the 
human race: the which I would not wish 
should seem spoken beyond the truth. For 
there has been added to these your pre- 
eminent gifts, Royal Dignity on account 
of which and the user of those gifts for 
the State there will be a greater splendour 
for praise in you than in the rest (i.e., the 
other Princes). And so, that which the other 
Princes not so situated can scarce do without 
reprehension, let your Highness do it with 
the greatest glory. 


(Reception of the News Abroad.) 


When first this news came to us I was 
transported with so much joy, that I was 
scarcely myself, but, because nothing 
certain was brought to Padua, and it was 
irksome to be in doubt about that which 
I wished most freely to believe, I proceeded 
to Venice where when I arrived all those 
known to me began to congratulate me, 
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and also many unknown to me, as many 
soever as thought me to be English, which 
was not difficult to conjecture, but they so 
congratulated me as if not to myself alone 
but even also to themselves some great 
good had happened. I knew that these same 
people in earlier years, if they had speech 
concerning England, were not able either 
to look upon us or to lift their voice with- 
out a sigh and grief; these same, now 
relieved and released from all sadness, both 
embrace us happily and speak freely of 
your praise and of the vice of past times, 

I meanwhile am wont to wonder how 
foreigners who spend all their age at home, 
know our affairs and your praises so readily, 
who, to me thereupon asking, they reply 
as follows:—That they were not less 
anxious about England’s well-being than 
ourselves, and so that equally with us they 
rejoice if something good, and grieve if any- 
thing adverse, happens to her, but that about 
you they know so many things, who have 
led all your life in praise, and that Virtue 
placed in (your) illustrious person could 
remain hidden to none, nor the fame of it 
be confined to the narrow bounds of 
England, but throughout all the Christian 
world has been scattered and spread. 

Wherefore, indeed, they all congratulate 
your Highness and in such a way that it 
is uncertain whether by your private 
(qualities) or by our State they are the more 
moved, but it must be believed that it is 
both equally, because they so bore our 
present times that without you the State 
cannot be, and that you without the State 
would not wish to be. 

That (i.e., that State), therefore, which has 
been handed and entrusted to you by God, 
you will in your life preserve as something 
retrieved from the waves and the shipwreck 
and greatly needing your help. 


(The Renewal of Hope.) 


No one can use any other advice than 
that you should wish to be as like as pos- 
sible to yourself, and not only towards 
others and in the ancient style but also that 
in yourself you should look back at that 
very life you hitherto have lived and that 
that which you owe to race, to name and 
to yourself and your mode (“ institutes ”) 
of life, all of it you may abundantly dis- 
charge for your State and completely equal 
this dignity with Virtue. 

It remains that this one thing we hope 
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from God, the author of all laudable things, 
that because to your Majesty he has given 
this authority and Virtue, he himself may 
be willing that the fruit of each thing may 
be for us as long as possible and (may be 
willing) to equate the course of your life 
with these good things which he has con- 
ferred upon you to the highest degree, that 
it will so happen that, as we presage and 
desire, so long as you live, you will be for 
the help and ornament of England. 

May you live, however, as long as any- 
one by temperate life or by nature’s law 
can live; or indeed were it permissible to 
pray a longer use of life for you than for 
the rest of mortals from the greatest 
Ordainer of things, you will live for ever, or 
until, having yourself discharged the duties 
of a Prince for the steadying of the State 
and tired out with the vexations of this life, 
you desire to enjoy the perpetual rest of 
the Saints. 

At Venice. The ides of December 
(13.12.1558). 
Your Majesty’s faithful subject 
George Acworth 
of London. 
* * * 


George Acworth’s letter of the 25th 
October, 1573, to Sir William Cecil, Lord 
Burghley, K.G., High Treasurer of Eng- 
land, will follow in a later issue of Notes 
and Queries. 


L. G. H. Horton-SmIru. 


DIOCESE OF MEATH; CURIOUS 
ABSENCE OF (C. OF I.) CATHEDRAL 


ACCORDING to J. G. F. Day and H. E. 

Patton’s “ The Cathedrals of the Church 
of Ireland,” (London; 1932), p. 28, “ There 
has, by a strange anomaly, been no cathe- 
dral church in the diocese of Meath at any 
time.” This statement refers, of course, to 
post-Reformation times, and the outlines of 
the main story seem to be as follows. 

At the Synod of Kells in 1152, the union 
of several small sees—the principal ones 
being Clonard, Ardbraccan, Dunshaughlin, 
Slane and Foure—was consolidated, and the 
episcopal seat fixed at Clonard. Later, the 
sees of Duleek and Kells were added. 
Eugene, the first bishop of the united diocese 
after the English invasion, took office in 
1174 and, shortly before his death in 1194, 
substituted the title of Bishop of Meath for 
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that of Clonard, and this has ever since been 
retained. Simon de Rochfort, his immediate 
successor, founded a house of Canons 
Regular of St. Victor at Newtown near Trim 
and, in 1206, transferred the episcopal seat 
from Clonard to this new foundation. There 
it remained until Henry VIII’s time, when it 
was removed by him to the Church of St. 
Mary’s Abbey (a Premonstratensian-cum- 
Benedictine house) at Ballymore near Lough 
Seudy in Co. Westmeath. It seems, however, 
to have remained there for a short time 
only, and not to have been subsequently 
established anywhere else. Presumably, the 
cathedral effectively ceased to function after 
the Dissolution of the Monasteries. 

The famous James Ussher (1581-1656), 
afterwards Archbishop of Armagh, occupied 
the (Protestant) see of Meath from 1621- 
1625, and in his ‘ certificate’ of the state of 
the Meath diocese, dated May 28th 1622, 
indicated that there was then no cathedral 
church and no chapter. Ussher himself was 
consecrated to the see in St. Peter’s, Drog- 
heda. In 1568, the see of Clonmacnois, 
whose cathedral church was plundered by 
the English garrison of Athlone during Eliza- 
beth’s reign and is now in ruins, was united 
to that of Meath by act of parliament. 

The position is all the more curious when 
it is remembered that Meath is the premier 
episcopal see of Ireland, (sometimes called 
the “ royal diocese”) and ranks immediately 
after the archbishoprics. 

The (R.C.) diocese of Meath, the largest 
in Ireland, has a cathedral church at Mullin- 
gar. The (R.C.) diocese of Clonmacnois was 
united to that or Ardagh in 1729 and so 
continues. The cathedral church of the 
united dioceses is at Longford. 


University College, K. R. WEBB. 


Southampton. 


THOMAS GYGGES, TUDOR LAWYER 


FROM the Black Books of Lincoln’s Inn 
we have discovered (cf. cxciv, 10 Dec 
°49, pp. 532-3, above), a Thomas Gyggs, 
lawyer—a member of the Society of Lin- 
coln’s Inn from 1472 to at least 1492—and 
I there conjectured a relationship, perhaps 
that of father and daughter, with Margaret 
Gigs Clement, foster-daughter of Sir Thomas 
More. Further evidence does not appear to 
suport this conjecture. 
We can pursue the legal career of Thomas 
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Gygges later than the cessation of his Lin- 
coln’s Inn activities, though it bears emphasis 
that Gygges’ last office in Lincoln’s Inn was 
his important Lent Readership in 1491-2. 
Foss, in his Judges of England,* lists a ‘ T. 
Gygges ’ among the Counsel during the reign 
of Henry VII; also among the Counsel are 
J. More, J. Roper, and (Roper’s fathér-in- 
law) J. Fineux. The name of Gygges does 
not appear among Counsel during the reign 
of Henry VIII. 

From the Patent Rolls we learn of Gygges’ 
service on local commissions from 1485 to 
1497, and it is a continuous service on 
important commissions of gaol delivery, 
peace, and others, from the year 1485 to 


te Foss, The Judges of England (1857), 


’? Commissions of Peace for Norfolk : 
1485 (Dec. 7), 1486 (Jan. 6), 1486 (March 12), 
= (Sept. 9), 1486 (Nov. 28), 1487 (Aug. 


: (Calendar of Patent Rolls—Henry VII, 
on vol. I, 1485-1494, Appendix, p. 494.) 
thers : 


1487 (June 5)—Gaol delivery of Bishop’s Lenn. 
1488 (Feb. 10)—Gaol delivery of Bishop’s 


Lenn. 
1489 (Feb. 24)—Gaol delivery of Bishop’s 
Lenn, and also of Norwich Castle. 
1490 (Oct. 21)—Gaol 
Castle. 
1490 (Aug. 28)}—Commission to prepare and 
warn the county of Norfolk. 
(Ibid., I, 180, 215, 282, 348, 349.) 
Commission of Peace for Norfolk : 
1490 (Aug. 17)}—(Ibid., I, 494). 
Others : 
1491 (May 12)}—Commission to array the men 
of the county of Norfolk, take muster, etc. 
1491 (July 28)}—Gaol delivery of Norwich 


Castle. 

a (May 11)—Gaol delivery of Bishop’s 
enn. 

1493 (Dec. 21}—Gaol delivery of Great Yar- 


mouth. 
(Ibid., I, 357, 360, 438, 476.) 
Commission of Peace for Norfolk: 
1494 (May 9)—(Ibid., I, 494). 
Others : 
1496 (Feb. 10)}—Commission to inquiry by 
jury of Norfolk and Suffolk, of forfeited 


lands. 
(Ibid., 11 [1494-1509], 53.) 
Commissions of Peace for Norfolk : 
1496 (May 14), 1496 (Nov. 12), 1497 (Feb. 12), 
1497 (Feb. 19), 1497 (May 8). 
(Ibid., If, 650-1.) 
It is noteworthy that the only two breaks in the 
continuity of service on these commissions are 
1492 and 1495: 1492 was the year of Gygges’ Lent 
Readership at Lincoln’s Inn (see cxciv. 533), an 
office which presumably engased his full attention. 
In 1495 there was one blanket commission to 


delivery of Norwich 


deliver g ol of several northern places, among them 
Norwic 
(I, 395). 


Castle (ibid., II, 32); similarly in 1492 
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1497. All of these were in Norfolk and 
Suffolk, and on them Gygges served, of 
course, with important judges, serjeants-at- 
law, and lawyers, among them Sir John 
Fineux, Sir John Paston, and Roger Towne- 
shend of Norfolk.* 

We may presume that Thomas Gygges 
died before 1509 from the fact that he is not 
listed among Counsel during the reign of 
Henry VIII, but that he died after 1497, the 
date of his last commission. There seems to 
be no reason to deny the identification of the 
Lincoln’s Inn lawyer with the lawyer whose 
commissions have been listed above: there 
is the coincidence of the names, the dates, 
and the profession. 

There is preserved the will of a Thomas 
Gygges of Burnham St. Clements, Norfolk, 
who died 1505/6: in the light of the chron- 
ology, as well as the Norfolk activities, of 
the lawyer Thomas Gygges, it seems not 
unlikely that we have here the will of the 
lawyer Thomas Gygges. The testament is 
dated 1 December 1505 and the will 10 
December; probate of the testament with 
the last will, 6 February 1505/6 at Norwich, 
before the Consistory Court.* From this 
will, that of his widow Olive (who died 
1516), and those of others of the family, 
emerges this genealogy: Thomas Gygges was 
the son of John Jygg (also spelled Grigges) 
of nearby Welles by Sea, who died by 1473: 
he had two brothers named John and 
Robert; and the maiden name of John 
Gygges’ wife may have been Towneshend, 
making Thomas Gygges related to Roger 
Towneshend of Norfolk. This Thomas 
Gygges had one son named John, who was 
his heir, and three daughters, Elinor, Agnes 
and ‘ Jone’ (who seems to have died between 
1505 and 1510); Thomas Gygges’ wife came 
from the prosperous Norfolk Hoo family. 

In these wills and deeds of the Gygges 
family there is no mention of a Margaret 
Gigs. A daughter ‘Jone’ is remembered 
by Thomas Gygges in his will (1505) but 
not mentioned in his widow’s will (Olive 
Gygges, dated 1510, but proved in 1516): 
daughter Joan doubtless died between 1505 


* Roger Towneshend, arm., was Sheriff of Nor- 
folk, 3 Henry VIII (and again 10 and 17 Hen 
VII1)—see Fuller, Worthies of England (Nuttall 
ed., 1840), II, 480-1. Cf. n. 6 below. , 

“A Descriptive Catalogue of Ancient Deeds in 
the P.R.O. (1906), V, A 12778; that of his widow 
Olive, A 12352. 

5 Ibid., A 10773. 

* See ibid., A 12778, 13487 and 13488. 
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and 1510, and there is no reason to believe 
that she might be the Margaret Gigs who 
joined the More household.” I have not yet 
traced the children of Thomas Gygges’ 
brothers John and Robert. 

There was another though later Thomas 
Gygges, citizen and mercer of London, who 
flourished during the reign of Henry VIII.* 
It seems likely that there is some connec- 
tion between this Gygges and the Norfolk 
Gygges, inasmuch as the Walter Marshe to 
whom T. Gygges’ bond was given, later him- 
self gave a bond to the Norfolk Gygges 
(John, son of Thomas) for 100 marks, 25 
November, 26 Henry VIII.° But I do not 
yet know what this connection is, nor 
whether Margaret Gigs was related to the 
London Gygges. R. J. SCHOECK. 

Cornell University. 

"There is doubtless some significance in the 
coincidence that Thomas Gygges of Norfolk died 
1505/6, the presumed year of Margaret Gigs’ birth 
(cf. p. 532 n. 6, supra)—John Gygges, the only 
son and heir of Thomas Gygges, was then a minor, 
and apparently died without issue. 

*Bond of £100—22 Dec., 22 Henry VIII (Cat. 
of Ancient Deeds, V, A_ 13084). 

Perhaps this Thomas Gygges of London was the 
son of the John Giggs, who was one of numerous 
‘citizens and mercers of London’ pardoned of 
trade offences 16 June 1502 (see Calendar Pat. 
Rolls, ay VII, II, 283), and perhaps this was 
the same John Gygges, brother of omas of 
Burnham St. Clements whose will and testament 
are discussed above. This would seem to be con- 
firmed by the receipt given by John Gygges, 
Mercer of London to Dame Olive Gygges, his 
sister, for 14 years rent, 20 Sept. 1510 (Letters & 
Papers, Foreign and Domestic, Henry VIII [1309], 
1,1, §573 [S. P. Hen. VIII, 2 f. 13, R.O. (1230)]}— 
presumably this Dame Olive Gygges is the widow 


of Thomas Gygges of Burnham St. Clements, 
Norfolk. 


*Cat. Ancient Deeds, V, A 13081, 13082. Per- 
haps this is the Thomas Gygges named in John 
Clements’ lawsuit (see p. 533, supra). 


(To be continued) 


MARRIAGES OF HERTFORDSHIRE 
PERSONS AT S. MATTHEWS, 
FRIDAY STREET, LONDON 

The Registers extend from 1538-1812 
and 
THE UNITED PARISHES OF 
8. MATTHEW AND S. PETER CHEAP 
Marriages 1538-1812 
Transcribed and edited by A. M. Bruce 
Bannerman, London, 1933 
- MATTHEW'S church stood on the west 
side of Friday Street near Cheapside 
and is the only one in the city with the above 
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dedication. Stow gives no particulars what- 
ever of the building beyond stating it hath 
a few monuments and the names of many 
people buried there. 

It was quite ancient and probably built 
during the early part of the 14th century and 
perhaps before for the first rector whose 
name is mentioned was Roger de South- 
Croxton in 1322. The living was in the gift 
of the Abbot of Westminster until the sup- 
pression of the Abbey and from the time of 
Edward VI in that of the Bishop of London. 
The Clerical Guide of 1829 mentions the 
Patrons as the Bishop of London and Duke 
of Buccleugh alternately, the former this 
turn. The rector at that time was the Rev. 
G. A. Hatch, appointed in 1791. Some of the 
people Stow mentions as buried here were 
Thomas Pole, goldsmith 1395; Robert John- 
son goldsmith, alderman (no date given); 
John Twistleton, goldsmith, alderman 1525; 
Ralph Allen, grocer and sheriff, died 1546; 
Anthony Gamage, ironmonger and sheriff, 
died 1579. Sir Hugh Myddelton, the founder 
of the New River Company was buried in 
this church in 1631. 

The first rector mentioned in the register 
as buried here was “ Rob. Richardson, Par- 
son of ye P’ish buried Oct 31. 1573 who died 
of very age.” 

On May 10th 1758 Frances New,’ Wife of 
Robert New of New Barns, St. Albans was 
buried in the Vault under the Chancel by 
Mr. Winstanley, Rector. This church was 
destroyed in the Great Fire of 1666 and 
was rebuilt by Sir Christopher Wren but 
demolished in 1884. 

Is it known what became of the Fittings 
and Monuments? 

1562. Jan. 16. Thomas Whyttmore of 
Huhen [Tewin] in the Countrey Harford and 
Am MoOsangh, 

1603. Nov. 21. Daniell Freeman of 
Hogsdon [Hoddesdon] in Hertfordshire and 
Jane Davis of Ware in ye same County by 
Mr Hodson. 

1630. Apr. 27. Henry Chauncy of Yearly 
[Ardeley] in Herifordshire [Hertfordshire] 
and Ann Park. 

1632. Feb. 14. John Bright of Bengoo 
[Bengeo] in Hereford [Hertford] and Joan 
Smale. 

1680. Feb. 27. Richard Emerton of the 
Middle Temple, Gentleman and Rachel 

‘ Frances New was the only daughter and heir of 


Mr. John Glanvill and Margaret his wife late of 
this Parish. 
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Garral [Garrard] of Wheathampstead in ye 
County of Hartford L. By Mr Johnson. 

1698. Oct. 13. John Anderson of Sand- 
rige, mealman, in Hertfordshire, Widower 
and Susannah Bloffield of Abbey P’ish in 
St. Stevens, Widow. By Mr. Thomas, 
Curate. 

1701. July 15. John Smith of Sepulchres 
and Martha Sicklemore of Barkhamsted in 
Hartfordshire. By Mr. Hammond. 

1702. May 24. Walby Mayne of St. 
Christopher’s, Lond., and Elizabeth Shipsen 
of Hitchin in Hartfordshire. By F. T. 

1704. Feb. 17. Charles Hitching of St. 
Faith’s, London and Elizabeth Wells of 


—_ Walden in Hartfordshire. By Mr. 
od. 
1705. Feb. 11. Bernard Sanders of 


Abbots Langley in Hertfordshire, Widower 
and Elizabeth Watkins of St. Giles in ye 
fields. By Mr. Batchellor. 

1714. Sep. 9. John Tony of Watford, 
Widower and Sarah Johnson of ye same, 
Wid. By F. T. 

1742. Feb. 21. Thomas Howard of ye 
P’ish of St. Aiban in ye County of Hertford, 
Batchelor and Mary Chapman of ye P’ish 
of Aston in ye same County, Spinster. By 
Mr. Langley, Rectr. 

1744. July 25. Joseph Keeling of ye 
P’ish of St. James Clerkenwell in Middx., 
Esq: Batchelor and Hester Plomer of Hedes- 
don [Hoddesdon] in ye P’ish of Broxbourn 
in ye County of Hertford, Widow. By Mr. 
Steward, Curate. 

1744. Aug. 14. Henry Strickland of 
Hoddesdon in ye P’ish of Broxbourn in ye 
County of Hertford, Batchelor and Hannah 
Everet of ye same Place, spinster. By Mr. 
Steward, Curate. 

1764. Oct. 17. George Hill of Whorikon 
[Walkern] co. Hertford, bach. and Ann 
Humberstone [M] of St. P. spinster, L. By 
Henry Hayman, Curate of St. Antholin. 
Witn. John Ingram, Mary Ellis. 

1775. Jan. 31. Thomas Vallance of St. 
P. bach and Martha South of Cheshunt, co. 
Hertford, L. By Rowld Hill, Clerk. Witn: 
Wm Cardale, Edmd Smith. 

L. H. CHAMBERS. 


BEN JONSON’S PIONEERING IN 
SENTIMENTAL COMEDY 
E well-defined sentimentalism of the 


sub-plot in Jonson’s The Devil Is An 
Ass (produced 1616; first published 1631) 
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appears to have been persistently overlooked 
by critics who have investigated the origins 
of Restoration sentimental comedy. Dewitt 
C. Croissant (“ Early Sentimental Comedy,” 
The Parrott Presentation Volume, 1935, 
pp. 47-71) notes, for example, “ traces of 
sentiment ” in several of Thomas Shadwell’s 
plays (The Royal Shepherdess, The Sullen 
Lovers, The Squire of Alsatia) “ in spite of 
the fact,” as he is careful to point out, “ that 
Shadwell was a_ professed Jonsonian,” 
According to Frederick T. Wood (‘The 
Beginnings and Significance of Sentimental 
Comedy,” Anglia, vol. LV, 1931; pp. 368- 
392), Wilkins’s The Miseries of Enforced 
Marriage was the nearest approach made by 
a pre-Restoration dramatist to sentimental 
comedy; in this play, as Wood describes it, 
a wife remains loyal to a reprobate husband, 
who eventually, after he is in trouble, is 
reconciled to her. Although acknowledging 
strong sentimental notes in the comedies of 
D’Urfey and Aphra Behn, Wood finally 
concludes that Cibber’s Love’s Last Shift 
(1696) “the first play since medieval times 
which [was] written to express consciously 
[my italics] a moral precept.” 

In the principal sub-plot of The Devil 
Is An Ass, Jonson not only makes a more 
distinctive use of sentimentalism than Shad- 
well later made in any of his comedies, 
but also closely anticipates the well-known 
sentimental formula that was to be used 
by Cibber and, more warily and perhaps 
against his personal endorsement, by 
Vanbrugh in The Relapse. The gallant 
Wittipol, one of the leading characters of 
the play, would, in our modern slang, be 
termed “a wolf.” In exchange for an 
expensive cloak, the vain-glorious gull Fitz- 
dottrel permits him a _fifteen-minute 
conversation with the beautiful and un- 
happily married Mistress Fitzdottrel. In this 
scene, the young gallant, unmindful of the 
husband’s presence, romantically, if some- 
what cleverly, implores the young wife to 
reciprocate his love and arrange 4 
rendezvous. Later, he appears at Mistress 
Fitzdottrel’s window and ardently woos her 
in a scene in which he also makes promis- 
cuous use of his hands. In the fourth act, 
however, his bold attempts to enjoy 4 
clandestine love affair with the young wife 
are unexpectedly foiled by the latter. 
Mistress Fitzdottrel firmly places her sense 
of honor above her sexual inclinations and, 
aided by the intervention of the noble- 
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minded Manly, persuades the persistent 
Wittipol to accept Platonic friendship. 
Manly, having overheard Mistress Fitz- 
dottrel’s plea, observes to Wittipol: 
“OQ friend! forsake not / The brave 
occasion virtue offers you / To keep you 
innocent.” (IV, vi.)  Wittipol, now 
convinced that his intentions have not been 
honourable, then addresses Mistress Fitz- 
dottrel: “ Lady, I can love goodness in you, 
more / Than I did beauty.” 

The concluding lines of the play, spoken 
by Manly, should dispel any doubt as to 
whether or not Jonson was consciously 
expressing what is now called sentimentalism 
in The Devil Is An Ass. They read: “ The 
few that have the seeds / Of goodness left, 
will sooner make their way / To a true life, 
by shame, then punishment.” 

There is good reason to believe that The 
Devil Is An Ass was known to early 
Restoration playwrights, since it is listed 
among those plays of Jonson that, accord- 
ing to Downes in Roscius Anglicanus (p. 8), 
were produced “now and then” by the 
King’s Men at the Drury Lane theatre after 
April 8, 1663. The particular type of 
sentimental plot that was used by Jonson 
appears, however, only once among the 
“traces of sentiment ” noted by Croissant in 
early Restoration comedies. It is also found 
in The Royal Shepherdess, but of all Shad- 
well’s plays The Royal Shepherdess is the 
one that is least likely to have been 
influenced by Jonson since it is both a 
pastoral tragi-comedy and, as _ Albert 
S. Borgman (Thomas Shadwell, 1928, p. 22) 
makes clear, the rewriting of another 
author’s work. That The Devil Is An Ass 
was known to late Restoration playwrights 
is almost certain since it was included in 
the Third Folio, 1692. 

The formula which Jonson had used in 
The Devil Is An Ass—namely the reform 
of a would-be seducer by an appeal to his 
subconscious sense of moral goodness— 
appears to have been more popular in 
Caroline comedy, particularly with Shirley, 
than in Restoration comedy prior to Cibber’s 
Love's Last Shift. Shirley’s most precise 
exploitations of this type of sentimentalism 
are the Julietta—Lord Bonville sub-plot in 
Hyde Park (1632) and the reform of the 
libertine Fitzavarice in The Example (1637). 
In both comedies, a young woman, by con- 
demning the free indulgence of lust and 
by deliberately and/or effectually awakening 
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her would-be seducer’s innate sense of moral 
virtue, converts him to a friendship based 
upon honourable and Platonic principles. It 
is at least worthy of note that these plays 
were written after 1631, the year in which 
The Devil Is An Ass was first published. 


ROBERT R. REED, JR. 
New York University. 


GOOD ADVICE TO THE LADIES 
A Note on Daniel Defoe 


JN his La Vie et les Adventures Etranges 

et Suprenantes de Daniel Defoe pub- 
lished in 1924, Paul Dottin revised the list 
of works attributed to that author, rejecting 
many assigned to him by the over- 
industrious biographers of the past but add- 
ing one or two from his own research, 
amongst which was a verse satire of 1702, 
the Good Advice to the Ladies. To this 
he affixed an asterisk, meaning that he had 
internal evidence only for the assignation 
(“Defoe had a very individual style and 
method of writing”). The Cambridge 
Bibliography of English Literature includes 
the Good Advice without any mark to 
indicate dubiety; thus does what is merely 
tentative silently become part of the accepted 
canon of an author’s work. 

Of the poem Dottin writes in his appen- 
dix: “ Poéme écrit sans doute en partie par 
Defoe et publié malgre lui, car il le desavoua 
dans la Little Review.” In the text of his 
book he uses it to confirm the story of 
Defoe’s affair with an oyster wench. Both 
these points however are open to criticism, 
especially the second, and we must examine 
them with care. 

In the first place Defoe does not deny 
authorship of the Good Advice. In the 
Little Review for June 20th, 1705, he is 
answering a letter, professedly written by a 
correspondent, who asks whether he is the 
author of a piece “called Advice to the 
Ladies, by the Author of the True-born 
Englishman (Defoe’s favourite pen-name); 
and which among a Multitude of other 
things is cry’d about in your name.” Note 
how Defoe replies: 

The Author of this (i.e., the Little Review) 

has borne the insults of the Mob Printers, 

Pirates and Hawkers, crying his name 

about the Street too in every Ballad, and 

has hitherto not thought it worth his 
while to show any resentment, tho’ at the 
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same time he owns the abuse to be gross 

enough. 

And so on. In other words he is using the 
occasion to strike one of his favourite 
postures—that of Moderation Martyred (to 
concoct the title of a pamphlet which he 
ought to have written). Nowhere does he 
state that the poem is not his. With another 
writer perhaps one could be certain that 
the general protestation covered the 
individual case. Those who know their 
Defoe will not be quite so sure. 

This though is merely a minor point. 
But the interpretation Dottin puts on the 
poem itself must be examined in more detail. 
He is arguing that at about the age of forty 
Defoe went off the rails, took a mistress, 
and had by her an illegitimate child, the 
Benjamin Norton Defoe satirised in the 
Dunciad, and he uses the Good Advice to 
support in a general way his charges. Now 
Professor Sutherland has shown how little 
evidence there is for the story about Norton 
Defoe’s parentage. Daniel in middle life 
was one of the most hated and feared of 
party journalists, and one against whom his 
enemies would not have hesitated to bring 
such a charge; yet the accusation was not 
in fact made until he was an old man, 
and then we hear it from such an unreliable 
character as Richard Savage (An Author to 
be Let). It is as well to remember that such 
a charge was a stock one in Grub Street— 
even the saintly John Wesley was abused 
in the same way some years later. Suther- 
land believes that Norton Defoe may well 
have been the Benjamin whom we know to 
have been one of Defoe’s sons by his wife 
Mary. 

But there still remains Dottin’s evidence 
derived from the satire to be considered. 
We should not of course expect it to be a 
confession of guilt—were it however to 
throw some unfavourable light upon Defoe 
at this period, it would render the explain- 
ing away of Savage’s libel much more 
difficult. And it is in this way that Dottin 
uses it. He writes: 

Il (Defoe) concut le désir d’égaler 
Rochester, et composa d’élégants badin- 
ages en vers. Il fit circuler parmi ses 
admirateurs et amis, le manuscript d’une 
poéme léger intitulé Avis aux Dames, ou 
il conseillait aux belles de ne pas retirer 
leurs charmes de la circulation en les 
abandonnant pour toujours a “ cette chose 
qu’on appelle un mari.” (Vol. 1, p. 79.) 
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This would seem to be definite enough, 
Defoe has taken Rochester for his model, 
both in literature and (such is the implica- 
tion of the passage in context) in morals, 
Probably Dottin has the latter’s The Advice 
in mind, where “ Caelia” is informed that 
“reputation” is but an empty word, and 
that 
Beauty’s no more but the dead soil which Love 
Manures, and does by wise Commerce 
Improve. . . 
Defoe then, Dottin is saying, similarly 
advises the ladies that it is better to play 
fast and loose than to restrict their charms 
to one man—“ that thing called a husband.” 
But the contents of the poem do not bear 
out Dottin’s account of them. Far from 
being in a style of licentious gallantry, they 
show that the writer has by no means lost 
his early puritanism. The quotation “ that 
thing called a husband,” which one would 
suppose to have come from the verse itself, 
or a preface to it, is in fact from Roxana 
(p. 1); rather does the preface tell us that 
the Good Advice is written, ‘To preserve 
the ladies from the infection and mischief 
they design them, who openly cry down 
everything that is good.” The poet, address- 
ing a young lady about to marry, pictures 
to her the treatment she may well suffer 
at the hands of her husband. He may take 
up with 
Some kitchen wench, or rm | thing, 
The common talk and scandal of the town; 
This loathsome creature shall outdo thy charms, 
And tear thy wretched husband from thy arms; 
Under thy nose he’ll keep the baggage fine, 
And whatsoe’er is dear and should be thine 
She shall possess, and if you speak a word, 
O then his wife is not to be endured, 


A jealous peevish thing, diseased or mad, 
Not fit for commerce or the marriage bed. 


In short, the writer’s advice to the ladies 
is, as the sub-title says, “that as the world 
goes, and is like to go, it is best for them 
to keep unmarried ”—but not for the reason 
implied by Dottin. Two further question- 
able features of his account may be noted. 
One is that his statement that the poem 
was circulated in MS. has not a shred of 
evidence to support it—his assignation of 
the poem itself is after all merely con- 
jectural; the other is that quite apart from 
imitating Rochester in 1702, Defoe was 
protesting that it was a sign of the 
degeneracy of the times, that “One man 
reads Milton, forty Rochester” (Reforma- 
tions of Manners). 
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Thus does the case against Defoe and a 
postulated oyster wench fall to the ground 
through insufficient evidence. The Good 
Advice to the Ladies is the work of some- 
one who disapproves strongly of the 
Restoration conception of love and marriage 
—and this may very well be Defoe (one 
remembers the Religious Courtship, and the 
Treatise concerning the Use and Abuse of 
the Marriage Bed). And, as we have seen, 
he does not actually deny writing the poem. 
Dottin’s assignation is probably correct. But 
if so, one is left wondering how a critic who 
has not paid the Good Advice sufficient 
attention to grasp its very obvious import, 
can have given it the close and detailed 
study necessary to enable him to claim it 
for Defoe from “internal evidence in the 


text.” 
ANDREW M. WILKINSON. 


‘THE SPECTATOR’ NO. 543 


[IN No. 543 of The Spectator (22nd 

November, 1712), Addison commented 
on the “Necessity and Usefulness,” the 
“Beauty and Harmony,” to be discovered 
in the universe, and pointed the not- 
unfamiliar moral—that these are ‘“‘ Demon- 
strations of a Supreme Being.” He examined 
the anatomy of animals and men in some 
details as a particular illustration of the 
activity of a “ Hand of a thinking and all- 
wise Being.” He referred the reader 
especially to Book VI of Blackmore’s 
Creation, but concluded : 


“T have been particular on the Thought 
which runs through this Speculation, 
because I have not seen it enlarged upon 
by others.” 


In fact, the main argument of the essay 
repeats the substance, if not the precise 
words, of a passage towards the end of 
Sir Isaac Newton’s Opticks.’ 

“I shall here consider the Fabrick and 
Texture of the Bodies of Animals,” wrote 
Addison: Newton spoke of “ Bodies of one 
and the same Nature and Texture.” Both 
denied the possibility of chance: 


“I think we may lay this down as an 
incontested Principle, that Chance never 
acts in a perpetual Uniformity and Con- 
sistence with it self.” (Addison.) 


*Pp. 400-403 in the London, 1931, reprint. 
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“Such a wonderful uniformity in the 
Planetary System must be allowed the 
Effect of Choice.” (Newton.) 


More convincing is the fairly close resem- 
blance of the following extracts: 


“Every living Creature, considered in it 
self, has many very complicated Parts 
that are exact Copies of some other Parts 
which it possesses, and which are com- 
plicated in the same manner. One Eye 
would have been sufficient for the Sub- 
sistence and Preservation of an Animal; 
but, in order to better his Condition, we 
see another placed with a Mathematical 
Exactness ... of the same Size and 
Texture. . . . But when we see this 
Similitude and Resemblance in the Arm, 
the Hand, the Fingers; when we see one 
half of the Body entirely correspond with 
the other. ... These Duplicates . . . are 
a plain Demonstration of an all-wise 
contriver. . . .” (Addison.) 

““And so must the Uniformity in the 
Bodies of Animals, they having generally 
a right and a left side shaped alike, and 
on either side of their Bodies two Legs 
behind, and either two Arms, or two Legs, 
or two wings before upon their Shoulders, 
and between their Shoulders a Neck run- 
ning down into a Back-bone, and a Head 
upon it; and in the Head two Ears, two 
Eyes, a Nose, a Mouth, and a Tongue, 
alike situated. Also the first Con- 
trivance of those very artificial Parts of 
Animals . . . can be the effect of nothing 
else than the Wisdom and Skill of a 
powerful everliving Agent, who being in 
all Places, is more able by his Will to 
move the Bodies within his boundless uni- 
form Sensorium. . . .” (Newton.) 


Addison’s concluding disclaimer (“not 
seen it enlarged upon by others”) is a little 
ingenuous, since he had already referred in 
this paper to Newton in general terms as 
“the Miracle of the present Age,” who 
could “draw from [the Planetary System] 
Demonstrations of infinite Power and 
Wisdom.” He must have known the 
Opticks, for in The Spectator, No. 565 (9th 
July, 1714), he wrote, 


“But the noblest and most exalted way 
of considering this infinite Space is that 
of Sir Isaac Newton, who calls it the 
Sensorium of the Godhead.” 


A. D. ATKINSON. 
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A SINGULAR WILL 


MONG a collection of documents 

recently received at the Essex Record 
Office is the Probate of the following Will: 
IN THE NAME OF GOD AMEN I 
George Applebee, Clerk, of Racquet- 
Court Fleet-Street in the parish of St. Brides 
in London, being of sound and disposing 
Mind and Memory do make and declare 
this to be my Last Will and Testament. 
Imprimis I commend my Spirit into the 
Hands of God who gave it, hoping for 
the forgiveness of my Sins and the Recep- 
tion of my Soul to eternal Glory, thro’ the 
alone Merits and Mediation of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, my Body after 
being dressed in flannel Waistcoat, instead 
of a Shirt, an old Surtout Coat and Breeches, 
without Lining or Pockets, an old pair of 
Stockings, Shoes I shall want none, having 
done walking, and worcested Wig, if one 
can be got. I desire may [sic] be buried 
in as plain a manner as possible, wherever 
my Widow shall think proper. The Interest 
of whatever Money I shall be possessed of 
in the Funds at the time of my Death, 
together with my Household Goods, Plate, 
Linen, and China, I give and bequeath to 
me dearly beloved Wife Ann Applebee, for 
the term of her natural Life, after that to 
my Son John Applebee, till which time I 
hope he will wait with patience, and be as 
good to her as he can. My own Watch 
and Amethyst Ring, I give and bequeath 
to my said Son John Applebee. I hereby 
appoint my above described Wife whole 
and sole Executrix to this my last Will. 
Seal’d, Sign’d, and Deliver’d, this 27th day 
of July in the Year of our Lord 1782, in 
the presence of 

Geo: Applebee (L.S.) 

John Pridden 

John Pridden B.A. Clerk 

Humphry Gregory Pridden 


The Will was proved in the Prerogative 
Court of Canterbury on 7 August 1783 by 
the widow. Applebee’s name does not 
appear in Hennessy: Novum Repertorium 
Ecclesiasticum Parochiale Londinense (1898), 
but at the time of his decease he was resi- 
dent in Islington. John Pridden (1758-1825) 
eventually became a minor canon of 
St. Paul’s and a F.S.A.; his father (the other 
witness to the Will) was a Fleet Street 
bookseller. 

FRANCIS W. STEER. 
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GLOSSARY OF TERMS PERTAINING 
TO THE TRADE OF CHIMNEY- 
SWEEPING: A SUPPLEMENT 


ALL up Your BacK: Meaning somewhat 
uncertain; perhaps, all over with you, 
Wright cites to go up one’s back, fig. to 
baffle, beat, be beyond one’s reach. 
1838 Pry Oddities London Life 1 12: | 
don’t vant to split, your vorship, ‘cause 
nobody sh’n’t never call me (looking at 
the witness) a “Snitch”; but if I did— 
it would be “all up your back,” Bill. 

BLUNT: Money. Slang. OED. 

1838 Pry Oddities London Life 1 219; 
He aggravated my feeling’s cause he axed 
me for a trifle of “ blunt,” vot I borrowed 
on him. 

Browns: Copper coins. Slang. OED. 
According to Dict. Mod. Slang, Brown: 
a halfpenny. 

1838 Pry Oddities London Life 1 276: if 
ve sveeps from top to bottom of a house, 
nobody don’t give no browns. 

CasuaLty: A chance occurrence, an acci- 

dent. OED. 
1838 Pry Oddities London Life 1 35: the 
chimbly vos a “ casualty,” vich means, it 
vorn’t a reg’lar customer’s, and so you 
see, master vouldn’t not know nothink, if 
no body didn’t tell him summut. 

CHIMNEY-SWEEPER: A variety of tulip. Not 
listed in Halliwell, Wright or OED. 
1826 Hone Every-Day Book 1 609: At 
last one of them told the company .. . he 
would show them a Chimney-sweeper and 
a Painted Lady in the same bed .. . so 
many tulips. 

CHIMNEY SWEEPERS Dance: A kind of hop 
performed by chimney-sweepers on May- 
Day. Not listed in Halliwell, Wright, or 
OED. 
1816 Popular Pastimes 48: with their 
shovels and brushes in hand (which they 
[chimney-sweepers] rattle against each 
other in a particular manner), they caper 
the CHIMNEY SWEEPERS DANce, to a well- 
known tune, . . . These characters, beside 
the peculiar hop of the “ Profession,’ . . - 
occasionally dance “the Hay,” ... 

CHIMNEY-SWEEPS: Black-uniformed S § 


Men. 

22 Oct. 1945 Time Mag. 15: In Prague 
after liberation the coffee houses did not 
yet have cream, but they were freed of 
the hated Nazi “ chimney sweeps ” (black- 
uniformed S S Men). 
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CLIMBING-GIRLS: Small girls employed by 

chimney-sweepers to ascend flues to clean 
out soot. Not listed in Halliwell, Wright, 
or OED. 
1824. Montgomery Chimney-Sweeper's 
Friend xiv: Were you to see all the climb- 
ing-boys in the kingdom (and climbing- 
girls too, for we have known parents who 
have employed their own daughters in this 
hideous way,)... 

Cur My Stick: To take one’s departure, 
be off. Slang. OED. 

1838 Pry Oddities London Life 1 10: 
Arter ve’d drink’d all the licker I vanted 
to ‘cut my stick’; ... 

FLUE-FAKERS: Chimney-sweepers. Slang. 
OED. 
1821 Real Life in London 630: He gave 
Moll a violent fling from him, overturned 
her and her basket, knock’d down two of 
the Chimney-sweepers, . . . jumped over 
his late companion, who lay sprawling 
among the flue-fakers. 

FLUONOMIST: |Chimney-sweeper. Neo- 
logism, not yet listed. 

6 Aug. 1947 Christian Century LXIV 943: 
The “fluonomist is simply our old and 
much respected neighbor the chimney 
sweep. 

2 Apr. 1949 H. L. Mencken “ Postscripts 
to the American Language,” New Yorker 
72: chimney sweeps (who survive in 
England) are fluonomists. 

Fry: Knowing, wide-awake, sharp. Slang. 

OED. 
1838 Pry Oddities London Life 1 35: 
*At’s "cause you arn’t fly—vy it means 
this here, "at Ned vonted me to ax for 
the sixpence, and not say nuffin on it to 
master. 

FunKeD Out: To blow smoke upon a 

person, to annoy with smoke. Slang. 
OED. 
1838 Pry Oddities London Life 1 278: 
The chummy, however, was too well- 
seasoned to be “funked out” by such a 
process. 

FunneL-Scourers: Chimney-sweepers. Not 

listed in Halliwell, Wright, or OED. 
1700 Ward London Spy 417531 88: 
Cheapside-Conduit, palisado’d in with 
Chimney-sweepers Brooms, and guarded 
with such an infernal Crew of Soot- 
colour’d Funnel-Scourers. 

GaFFING: Tossing half-pence or counters. 
Dict. Mod. Slang 43. 

1838 Pry Oddities London Life 1 184: 
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The owner .. . called out to sundry sooty 
imps, who were “ gaffing” in the cellar. 
GALLus: Very great. Dial. and Slang. OED. 

1838 Pry Oddities London Life 1 34: 
“For hitten me the presciousest vop as 
never was, on my nob, with this here 
gallus great stick,” replied Ned, holding 
up a piece of wood, the length and thick- 

ness of a broom-staff. 

GRuBBER: An eater, a feeder. OED. 

1838 Pry Oddities London Life 1 235: 
““She chucks ony von tater at me, and a 
bit of meat vot aint of no use to sitch 
a heavy grubber as I am.” 

1861 Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf. (1889) 
(OED) vi 60: I like to see a fellow an 
honest grubber at breakfast and dinner. 

Pop-SHop: Pawnshop. OED. 

1838 Pry Oddities London Life I 289: 
they vouldn’t take it in at the pop-shop, 
*cause as how it vorn’t the fashionable 
shape. 

PRIGGING: Stealing. According to OED, 

Pric, to steal (Thieves’ cant) Now, 
usually said of petty theft. 
1838 Pry Oddities London Life Il 136: 
If ve finds kettles or sarsepans in the hob, 
ve never thinks—that is them as is honest 
like us—of prigging on ’em. 

Put KrsosH ON: To dispose of finally, 
finish off, do for. OED. 

1836 Dickens Sk. Boz, Seven Dials (OED): 
‘Hoo-roar,’ ejaculates a pot-boy in a 
parenthesis ‘ put the kye-bosh [sic] on her 
Mary.’ 

1838 Pry Oddities London Life I 91: 
“Tf they hadn’t passed this wile hact, 
they'd have had the support of all the 
sveeps, and then the Duke of Wellington 
vouldn’t a been able to put the ‘ kibosh’ 
on ’em in sitch a vay... .” 

SHInDY: A row, or noise. Dict. Mod. 
Slang 91. 

1838 Pry Oddities London Life 1 169: 
“TI vish I may be bless’d if I don’t have 
a shindy vith her if it’s ony for luck.” 

SHOVE: Place something, usually in pawn. 
Not listed in Halliwell, Wright, or OED. 
1838 Pry Oddities London Life II 289: 
“Vell,” says he, “ Maty I ain’t got no 
‘tin,’ take my new tile and go and shove 
it up the flue for a bob.” 

SLapsy SLINGO: Meaning not absolutely 
clear. Perhaps Stapsy connected with 
slapey (slippery; also fig. deceitful, un- 
trustworthy. Wright) and SLINco, with 
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lingo (talk, or language. Dict. Mod. 
Slang 59). Hence, slip of the tongue. 

1838 Pry Oddities London Life I 12: 
Oh, your worship, ‘pon my honour, quite 
different, it vos ony a bit of slapsy slingo. 

StaP Up: First rate, excellent, very good. 
Dict. Mod. Slang 95. 

1838 Pry Oddities London Life II 289: 
“Tt vorn’t the fashionable shape vich slap 
up svell coalheavers had took to vearing.” 

SLINGING: Petty thieving. Halliwell: a 
Slinger is one who steals cloth, yarn, or 
the like from clothiers with a view to its 
being worked up or finished. 

1838 Pry Oddities London Life 1 275: 
Ve never considers a gemman has been 
guilty of stealing the stuff out of dust- 
holes, until he’s been reg’lar conwicted, 
vich nobody can’t prove, as I never was. 
I von’t go for to say as I havn’t done 
a summut in the dusting line, vich ve only 
calls “ slinging”; but it vas a werry little. 

SLEEP BLACK: Going to bed without wash- 
ing off soot. Not listed in Halliwell, 
Wright, or OED. 

1864 Hansard Parl. Reports 3rd S. 
CLXXV 1126: ‘Boys ‘sleep black,’ lie 
unwashed for a week, or months.” 

SLEEP RouGH: To sleep with one’s clothes 
on; to sleep in an out-house, or on straw, 
&c. Wright. 

T’chimley-sweep sleeps rough. Wright. 

Smoucny: Jew. OED. 

1838 Pry Oddities London Life 1 184: 
“Come here, my lads, and let’s have a 
precious lark with this here Smouchy.” 

SNITCH: To inform upon a person, to peach, 
turn informer. OED. See ALL Up Your 
BACK. 

SPINDLED: Summoned (?). Not listed in 

Halliwell, Wright or OED. 
1838 Pry Oddities London Life II 284: 
I’ve spindled six vitnesses to prove as I 
never tosses no other vay than the odd 
man.” 

SPLIT: To turn evidence or informer. OED. 
See ALL Up Your Back. 

SwIPEs: Poor weak beer, small beer. OED. 
1838 Pry Oddities London Life 1 276: 
even a drink of swipes. 

TANNER: A Sixpence. OED. 

1838 Pry Oddities London Life II 35: 
*Cause I vouldn’t go arter the tanner vot 
I'd yarn’t. 

Tire: A Hat. Dict. Mod. Slang 109. 

1838 Pry Oddities London Life II 289: 
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I takes hoff my “tile,” and lays it werry 
carefully on the bench. 

Up THE FLUE: Pawned. OED. Also IN 
FLUE, in pawn. See SHOVE. 

Up Tue Spout: At the pawnbroker’s shop, 
OED. Synonymous with Up THE F tug, 
1838 Pry Oddities London Life 1 10: I'm 
so preciouslye up the spout, ’at I aint 
picked up a blessed indiwidual copper this 
here blessed day. 

WRANGLE: An angry dispute. OED. 

1838 Pry Oddities London Life II 289: 
He vonted to svear as it vos a foul toss 
and he tried to bring it to a wrangle. 
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A NEW NOTE ON RALPH WALDO 
EMERSON, PUBLIC OFFICIAL 


r is a well-known fact, as Rusk (The Life 

of Ralph Waldo Emerson, New York, 
1949, p. 228) points out, that in the spring 
of 1836 Emerson “ suffered the usual fate 
of the newly married man by being elected 
a hog-reve” of the town of Concord. He 
also served Concord for a number of years 
as a member of the School Board; and from 
1853 until his death, he was a member of 
the Library Committee. Recently while 
studying the Concord Town Reports, I dis- 
covered that Emerson held another official 
position which, as far as I have been able 
to ascertain, Emerson’s biographers nowhere 
mention and which Emerson himself does 
not mention in either his journals or his 
letters. In 1859 Emerson, along with John 
S. Keys, John M. Cheyney, Nathan Barrett, 
and Joseph Holbrook, was a member of 
the Cemetery Committee (Report of the 
Selectmen, of the Overseers of the Poor, 
etc., 1859-60, Concord, 1860, p. 24). How 
long he served in this capacity is impossible 
to determine from the various yearly 
Report/s of the Selectmen since most of 
the reports of the Cemetery Committee are 
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signed only by the chairman of the 
Committee. 

That Emerson served the citizens of Con- 
cord on this Committee is in itself of little 
real significance except as it is a further 
indication that Emerson the philosopher, the 
poet, and the lecturer was also Emerson 
the public official and citizen. 


F. B. DEDMOND. 
University of North Carolina. 


DICKENS: TWO CURIOUS IDIOMS 


PICKENS deals often with the common 
people, especially Cockneys, and, apart 
from the great grotesques, presents many 
characters who have their own ingenious 
way of speaking. So Cousin Feenix in 
‘Dombey,’ essentially a gentleman of good 
birth and upbringing, is always incoherent 
in his talk. Many humorous and delightful 
forms of speech are familiar to readers of 
Dickens. But I have come across two idioms 
which are not generally noticed. A writer 
in the Press the other day, correcting some- 
body else, himself needed correction. Mr. 
Bumble according to him said that the ‘law 
is a hass,” ‘ Oliver Twist,’ chap. 51. What 
he said was “a ass—a idiot.” In the Cock- 
ney language used by Dickens the indefinite 
article does not need an “an” for euphony, 
when the next word begins with a vowel. 
In ‘Pickwick’ beating a wife is described 
as “a amable weakness.” In ‘ Martin 
Chuzzlewit,’ when Mrs. Harris had her first, 
her husband stopped his ears in “a empty 
dog-kennel,” and in ‘ Barnaby Rudge,’ when 
Hugh said he had put Barnaby as a sentry 
for the rioters, his friend Dennis replied: 
“Then there was a object in it... .” Dickens 
was too careful an observer to invent this 
‘a.’ 
Shakespeare as an exclamation is very odd, 
when there has been no previous reference 
tohim. In ‘ Pickwick,’ chap. XCI, Mr. Pick- 
wick on his first night in the Fleet prison 
was associated with rowdy and disreputable 
companions. They roused him from his bed 
by their appreciation of a dance by “the 
Zephyr.” Then one of them, seeing Pick- 
wick looking on, entreated the Zephyr not 
to waken the gentleman, and got the reply: 
“Why, bless the gentleman’s honest heart 
and soul!” said the Zephyr, turning round 
and affecting the extremity of surprise; “ the 
gentleman is awake. Hem, Shakespeare! 
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How do you do, sir? How is Mary and 
Sarah, sir? and the dear old lady at home, 
| re 

I have given enough of the context to 
make the sense less obscure, if that is pos- 
sible. So far, Mr. Pickwick has said noth- 
ing. So he cannot be called poetical or given 
to elaborate language. Does it mean “ How 
clever and superior the gentleman is!” ? He 
is clearly perceived to belong to a better 
class than his companions, The word is 
vague and impressive to people who know 
nothing of Shakespeare’s writing. I came 
across an instance of this when years ago 
I joined a company of farmers for a midday 
meal in a pleasant inn at Romsey. They 
were too busy eating for conversation. But 
a thin, vivacious young man insisted on 
raising a doubt about a date and quoted the 
well-known jingle which records the days of 
the months. The stoutest farmer, annoyed 
at this interruption of his meal, laid down 
his knife and fork and complained loudly, 
“ Don’t you go a-coming over me with your 
Shakespeare! ” V.R. 


E. S. DALLAS’S APPOINTMENT AS 
EDITOR OF ‘ONCE A WEEK’ 


JN his article on E. S. Dallas (1828-1879) 

in the Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy, G. C. Boase says that Dallas “ for 
some time in 1868 edited ‘Once a Week.’ 
The following correspondence? between 
Dallas and the publishers of Once a Week, 
Bradbury, Evans & Co., will make clear 
both the terms of Dallas’s appointment and 
the period during which he served as editor 
of this illustrated weekly miscellany. The 
first letter is from the publishers. 


Whitefriars, London. Dec. 6th, 1867. 
Dear Sir— 

We believe the substance of our con- 
versation of Wednesday last to be as 
follows : — 

That you accept the editorship of 
“Once a Week ”—beginning with the 
Ist no of the New Series Ist Jan. 1868 
—That you undertake all editorial charges 


* 1888, XIII, 395. 

* The three letters quoted in this note are in the 
possession of Bradbury, Agnew & Co.; Alan G. 
Agnew, Esq., the Managing Director, has kindly 
made them available to me and has given me per- 
mission to print them. 
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(including those of sub-editor) for the 
sum of £800 a year. 
A line in reply will oblige yours truly 
Co 
E. S. Dallas Esq. 


Dallas replied as follows: 
10 December 1867 
Dear Sir 


You are correct in stating the purport 
of our conversation to be that I accept 
the Editorship (which includes the sub- 
editorship) of Once a Week for the sum 
of £800 a year. 

I further understand that my contribu- 
tions are to be paid for separately, and 
that you consent to my reserving to myself 
the right of republishing them. 

Yours truly 
E. S. Dallas 
Messrs Bradbury & Evans. 
The New Series of Once a Week began in 
January, 1868, and for the first time in the 
history of that journal the front page bore 


the name of the editor: “Edited by 
E. S. Dallas.” 
Our final letter is from Dallas to 


Mr. Bradbury and is written after the sale 
of Once a Week. 


Office of Once a Week. 
11, Bouverie Street, E.C. 
Friday 1869. 

My dear Bradbury 

Please to stipulate with the new pro- 
prietors that the novel So Runs°* shall 
be published intact as they receive it from 
me. The arrangement as I understand it 


*So Runs the World Away, by Mrs. Anna 
Caroline Steele. Dallas obviously held_ Mrs. 
Steele and her work in very high regard. He had 
reviewed her first novel, Gardenhurst, at consider- 
able length for the Times (October 28, 1867) and 
had praised it lavishly as “a first novel which is 
written with so much force of language, which is 
so instinct with true feeling, which contains so 
much of reality, and which seems to hold out such 
evident promise of good fruit to come.” He 
arranged with her to translate Victor Hugo’s By 
Order of the King, which was originally intended 
for Once a Week, but finally appeared in The 
Gentleman’s Magazine; and he substituted her 
novel So Runs the World Away when the delay 
of Hugo’s publishers and the decision of the 
proprietors, Bradbury and Evans, to sell Once a 
Week prevented the appearance therein of By 
Order of the King. And in his review of So Runs 
the World Away for the Times (January 29, 1870) 
he designated Mrs. Steele as the most promising 
of the rising brood of novelists. I am grateful to 
J. S. Maywood, Esq., librarian for the Times, for 
identification of these reviews as by Dallas from 
the Times editorial diaries. 
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is that it shall run for five numbers beyond 
the half year, namely—July 3, 10, 17, 24 
and 3lst. For the first two of these num- 
bers it is in my hands; for the last three 
in the hands of the new editor. 

Yours very truly 

E. S. Dallas. 
It would seem, however, that Dallas con- 
tinued as editor through the issue for July 
31, 1869. His name appeared on the front 
page for the last time with that issue, and 
the novel for which he expressed so much 
concern occupied the first pages of each 
issue until then. With the issue for August 
7, Dallas’s name was removed, and So Runs 
the World Away, with two instalments yet 
to appear, was transferred to the middle of 


the journal. WILLIAM E. BUCKLER. 
University of Illinois. 


E. G. BALLARD 
(See page 104 ante) 


Ballard, bard, busy, bustling, bland but bold, 

Revels in heat, and shivers in the cold; 

Silent he cannot be, or sit in quiet, 

But talk he must, whose’er jaws deny it. 

Of every Catalogue he knows the use, 

And is in explanation most diffuse. 

To him all Readers in dilemmas fly, 

Ask what they will, he never can deny; 

Hence he helps all, however hard their cases, 

And can supply, the want of Common Places, 

Heraldry, History, Old Tales, or Wit, 

He always finds the Articles that fit, 

He is no hand at Latin, or at Greek 

But tells the applicant whom best to seek, 

For poor but learned Classics that abound 

If one be absent, others may be found. 

Thus day by day he toils for little pelf, 

Working for others, rather than himself. 
That is his self-portrait. The ‘D.N.B.’ tells 
us that the “bard” wrote verses for the 
Weekly Review and published two volumes 
of poems, and adds that he was exceedingly 
fond of research; he helped Robert Benson 
and Hatcher in writing their history of Salis- 
bury, and John Gough Nichols in the works 
undertaken for the Camden Society. In 
1848 he brought out some parts of a con- 
tinuation of Strype’s ‘ Ecclesiastical Annals. 
He was born in 1791 and died in 1860. At 
the age of 18 he obtained a situation in the 
Stamp Office, but resigned it to enter the 
Excise Office, which he also left of his own 
accord in 1817, so that if afterwards he 
‘ toiled for little pelf ’—in the British Museum 
reading-room, one guesses—it was by his 
own choice, and he did not complain. 


Ep. 
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A KENT TOMB.—On page 291 of the 

1691 edition of Weever’s Funeral 
Monuments occurs the following under the 
diocese of Kent: “Narden. Upon the 
Tombe of Lady Elisabeth Nevill here 
interred, wife to Sir Thomas Nevill and 
daughter to the Lord Dakers and Dame 
Anne Graistocke this old rime is engraven: 

O Lord my Saviour and hevenly Maker 

Have mercy an Elisabeth Graistock and 

Daker.” 

The wife of Sir Thomas Nevill, mentioned 
above was Katherine, daughter of Hum- 
phrey Lord Dacre and widow of George 
Lord FitzHugh. Katherine’s sister-in-law 
was Elizabeth, wife of Thomas Lord Dacre, 
and granddaughter and heiress of Ralph 
Lord Greystoke. She was the only lady who 
could be called “Elisabeth Graistock and 
Daker,” and Sir Thomas Nevill’s wife was 
her sister-in-law and not her daughter. 
Furthermore where is Narden? There does 
not apear to be any place of that name in 
Kent, or indeed elsewhere. 

Is Narden really Marden or Warden? 
Does the “ old rime ” and the tomb survive? 
I shall be grateful for the help of a Kent 
antiquary in this matter. 


C. Roy HuUDLESTON. 


WILLIAM LAWRIE (c. 1600-c. 1680), 
‘Tutor of Blackwood.’ Biographical 
details wanted, supplementing those in 
‘D.N.B. No record appears to exist of his 
movements after he left the service of the 
Douglas, nor of the place of his death. 
Information regarding any picture or 
portrait of him would also be welcomed. 


E. KINGSTON. 


BRITISH OFFICERS DEIFIED IN 

INDIA.—In Sir Charles  Dilke’s 
“Greater Britain” (p. 431, 6th Ed. 1872) 
is found “One of the hill-tribes of Madras 
worships Col. Palmer, a British officer who 
died some sixty years ago... and Col. 
Wallace is said to be worshipped in some 
Villages in the Deccan.” 

Who were these worthies, and what led to 
their apotheosis? Am I right in identifying 
Col. Palmer with the deified John Chinn of 
the Honourable East India Company, whose 
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D grandson had some remarkable experiences 
Queries according to Rudyard Kipling’s excellent 


story ““ The Tomb of his Ancestors” in The 
Day's Work ? H. MITCHELL. 


"THOMAS LOUGHNAN—What was the 

parentage of Thomas Loughnan who 
is described in Burke’s Landed Gentry under 
Veitch of Elliock House in 1796 as “the 
late Thomas Loughnan of Upper Seymour 
St., London, formerly of Madeira”? He 
married Philadelphia Fergusson of Craig- 
darroch, granddaughter of Annie Laurie. 
As far as I know he had issue only two 
daughters, 1. Ludivina Loughnan (1772- 
1862) m. 1791 at Drumlanrig Castle 
Charles Granville Stuart-Menteth (c. Bart. 
1838), 2. Zepherina Loughnan m. 1796 
Henry Veitch of Elliock House. He prob- 
ably died before 1791, because his daughter 
Ludivina was at that time the ward of her 
maternal cousin, the Duke of Queensberry. 
He was most likely an Irishman. 


TIMOTHY FIELD BEARD. 


jOseru MILNER (1744-1797).—I am 
interested in Joseph Milner (1744-1797), 
Evangelical Divine and brother of Isaac 
Milner. I should be grateful for informa- 
tion concerning the whereabouts of his 
letters and papers and whether there are 
any of his descendents now living. 


Rev. WILLIAM Y. MILNE. 


(CAPTAIN JAMES COOK’S FAMILY.— 

1. Is the maiden name of Cook’s mother 
known and where she was married to James 
Cook (senior)? 

2. Is there any evidence that John Cooke 
(sic) died 20 September 1749, aged 23, was 
a brother of Captain Cook? 

3. Did James Cook, senior, Captain Cook, 
or his widow, Mrs. Elizabeth Cook, leave 
wills? 

4. Is the parentage of the wife of Captain 
Cook known, and is there any known reason 
why, although married to Cook at Barking, 
which appears to have been the place of 
residence of the bride, the marriage was 
solemnised by the Rev. George Downing, 
vicar of Little Wakering? 


W. WooLNeER JACKSON. 


"THANKSLORD AS A GIVEN NAME.— 
Can any reader give examples of the 
use of Thankslord as a female given name 
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or Christian name, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury? I have a few such examples, and 
would like to obtain as many more instances 
as possible, either of the name “ Thanks- 
lord” or of its shortened form “ Thanks.” 
Exact references from christenings, mar- 
riages, burials, or other documents, especi- 
ally for the period 1600—1680, would be 
very welcome and much appreciated. 


CHARLES SHEPARD. 


ARLY INSTRUMENT MAKERS.— 
I should be grateful for information 
concerning OROK (country unknown) and 
CLARK (Bath), both of whom made 
dental instruments. 
J. MENZIES CAMPBELL. 


BIOGRAPHICAL DETAILS WANTED: 

In 1924 was pubd. a travel book Soul 

of Germany by T. F. A. SmiTH; one of 

the best books ever written about Germany. 
Can anyone give biogr. details of Smith? 

A. Henry Savage Lanpor (1864-1924). 

Traveller. Where died? Where buried? 
H. A. 


DJDUCHESS OF RICHMOND. — King 
George II (1683-1760) made naval 
officers’ uniform dark blue after seeing her 
in blue riding dress. What date? Which 
duchess of Richmond was this? yA 


FR x4ct SOURCES WANTED FOR 
*0.D.Q’— 
Nobody speaks in earnest, Sir; there is no 
serious conversation. 
Dr. Johnson. 
A book should teach us to enjoy life, or to 
endure it. 
Ibid. 


One field is like another green field: let us 
take a walk down Cheapside. 
Ibid. 


No two men can be half an hour together, 
but one shall acquire an evident superiority 
over the other. 

Ibid. 


Superstition is the poetry of life; thus it 
does not hurt a poet to be superstitious. 
Goethe. 
From each according to his ability, to each 
according to the work performed.—Soviet 
Constitution (1936), article XII. 
Surely this is really earlier than 1936? 


D.Q. 
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Replies 





"THE ROLAND LEGEND (cxciv. 509),— 

Mr. L. G. H. Horton-Smith was good 
enough to commend my rendering of that 
“ideal and universal” epic: The Invisible 
Army. It behoves me now to admit that 
when describing the Irish version of the 
pseudo-Turpin Vita Caroli . .. et Rolandi, 
I was not aware that there existed a Welsh 
version printed in 1883 by the Hon. Society 
of Cymmrodorion, Ystorya de Carolo 
Magno from the Red Book of Hergerst 
compiled for the Vaughan family of Her- 
gerst Court. This MS. is now at Oxford. 
Not until 1907 was it issued in English, 
The History of Charlemagne A translation 
of Ystorya de Carolo Magno. With a 
historical and critical Introduction by Robert 
Williams B.A. (Lon.) Rector of Llanbedr 
Vale of Conway. 

I had drawn renewed attention to editions 
of the Vita Caroli issued at Frankfurt in 
1566, 1570 and 1584. But Mr. Williams 
referred also to an edition at Hanover in 
1619; and one at Frankfurt in 1726; another 
at Brussels in 1836, and subsequently in 
1880 at Montpellier for the Société des 
langues romances. 

As to my reference (pp. xvi, 112) to 
Roland and Oliver figuring as saints and 
martyrs in the often reprinted Catalogus 
Sanctorum, I should add that Messrs Maggs 
Bros. (50, Berkeley Square, W.1) possess an 
edition of 1543 not previously known to 
me and not in the British Museum. 

Further I notice listed in Julian Shar- 
man’s The Library of Mary Queen of Scots 
(London, 1889) p. 27, “The first volume 
of the Catalogue of Sainctes in Frenche”: 
which would have been the grand Catho- 
logue des Sainctz et Sainctes nouvellement 
tra[n|slate de Latin en Francois by Guy 
Breslay. 

It also should be confessed that not until 
after my book was privately printed did I 
learn that in America in 1923 and 1929, in 
Heath’s Modern Language Series, there had 
appeared La Chanson de Roland. Oxford 
Version. Edition with notes and Glossary 
by T. Atkinson Jenkins. University of 
Chicago. His Introduction shows caref 
scholarship, and personal sympathy with 
Roland as embodying “a chivalric ideal 
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which still makes a strong appeal.” Writing 
to apologise to Professor Jenkins for my 
inadvertent omission of reference to his 
work, there was not any answer. I am now 
informed that he died some years ago. 

None of my readers (so far as I am aware) 
have noticed these omissions; but I draw 
attention to them here and now as the only 
form of atonement in my power at present, 
there being no immediate prospect of a 
reprint of my book. 

Both French and English editors of the 
Chanson de Roland believed that because 
that epic was not printed in its entirety until 
1837, the heroic Roland had been obliterated 
by Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso. This idea 
seems to have been universally accepted until 
1933 when in Tenison’s’ Elizabethan 
England . . . ‘In Relation to all Foreign 
Princes,’ Vol. I, pp. 179; 180, a facsimile 
was given of the title page of one of the 
three Frankfurt editions of the Vita Caroli 
... et Rolandi, clearly proving that Roland 
had not been forgotten as supposed: an 
argument further supported by invoking the 
Catalogus Sanctorum. These indications were 
followed up by me further to demonstrate 
that the heroical Roland held the field both 
before and after Ariosto and Boiardo had 
altered him out of recognition. I cannot 
but regret that the late mediaeval Welsh 
adaptation, and the 20th century American 
version came into my hands too late for me 
to include them in what I hoped was a com- 
prehensive survey of the most significant 
material bearing upon the national hero of 
France, whose fame was revived in current 
lyric verse during the war of 1914-18, and 
whose appeal will never cease unless faith, 
valour, fidelity, and courtesy are discarded 
by the human race as “ too reactionary.” 


MICHAEL BARRINGTON. 


HAKESPEARE AND THE SCHOLARS 
(cxciv. 556)—Mr. Abraham Feldman 
says that Henry Chettle’s apology for not 
expurgating his edition of Greene’s ‘ Groats- 
worth of Wit’ ‘does not contain a word 
that can be reasonably construed as a refer- 
ence to Shakspere.’ I propose to shew that 
that is a mistake. 

Mr. Feldman is right in saying that Shake- 
speare was not one of the three playmakers 
addressed by Greene, but that is obvious, 
for he could not have been both offender 
and one of the offended. Greene was warn- 
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ing them against ‘an upstart crow’ who, 
he said, was ‘in his own conceit the onely 
Shakescene in a countrie. Shake-scene 
being palpably a _ transmogrification of 
Shakespeare, proves our poet to be the per- 
son with whom Greene was offended. Mr. 
Feldman agrees that such is the case, near 
the end of his monograph. 

He says ‘If Shakspere was offended by 
Greene’s sarcasm on his blank-verse bom- 
bast and usury, Chettle took no note of the 
Stratford mummer’s response.’ It is true 
Chettle does not name Shakespeare, so the 
onus is upon litterateurs to prove their case 
that his apology was intended for Shake- 
speare, The required internal evidence is to 
be found in the word ‘ Factotum.’ Greene 
meant by it that Shakespeare was ‘ Jack of 
all trades’ to the theatre; in particular that 
he was dramatist as well as actor, and he 
concludes his outburst with ‘ rude groomes,’ 
thus hinting that the man he was reviling 
had formerly (as the legend asserts) been 
engaged in that mean capacity at the 
entrance of the theatre. The concluding 
word ‘groomes’ proves Shakespeare the 
the dramatist (and not the actors) to have 
been the objective of Greene’s attack. The 
true relationship between writers for the 
stage and actors was given by Goldsmith 
in his couplet on Garrick ‘ Those poets who 
owe their best fame to his skill, Will still 
be his flatterers, go where he will.’ Greene 
said Shakespeare ‘ supposes he is as well able 
to bumbast out a blanke verse as the best 
of you;’ and as he was addressing three men 
‘that spend their wits in making Plaies’, he 
was alluding to Shakespeare as a playwright 
and not as an actor. The three unnamed 
men had no reason to take Greene’s words 
offensively, for all he had done was to give 
them a friendly warning: the only person 
who had cause for complaint was the one 
whose name was indicated, viz. Shakespeare, 
and doubtlessly he had done so; hence 
Chettle’s apology, in which the poet’s name 
was not mentioned. The anonymity was in 
order, as the name had not been mentioned 
by Greene, but only indicated. The apology 
proves it to have been common knowledge 
that Greene had not attacked the actors, for 
Chettle does not mention them, and I have 
shewn that the addressees of Greene’s letter 
had no grievance, therefore, as Shakespeare 
was the only possible person for whom the 
apology could have been intended, it must 
stand to his credit that one of his notable 
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contemporaries credited him with ‘ upright- 
ness of dealing’ and ‘facetious grace in 
writing ’, to the latter of which we can our- 
selves testify. Greene had written a letter 
to three playmakers, all of whom (as Chettle 
said) had taken offence at its publication. 
This they did on behalf of their fellow- 


laymaker. 
= HOWARD PARSONS. 


HEDE-HI (clxxxv. 83; clxxxvi. 57).—This 

query which was never fully answered, 
brings to light a phrase that seems to be 
older than at first thought. It came into the 
public eye in March 1943 when a question 
was asked in the House about the conduct 
of Lieut.-Col. Gates. When he said “ Hi-de- 
hi” to his men they had to reply “ Ho-de- 
ho.” This originated as a phrase used by 
instructors to keep their men alert (Partridge: 
Dictionary of Forces Slang). The phrase 
occurs in novels of Gerald Kersh, The Nine 
Lives of Bill Nelson (1941), and They Died 
With Their Boots Clean (1941). There was 
a Flanagan and Allan revue at the Palace 
Theatre in June 1943 called Hi-de-hi, but 
writing from memory I think that there was 
a weekly radio show at about that time, using 
the expression as a catchphrase. The phrase 
is used in the Marx Brothers film Duck Soup 
(shown in England, February 1934), and 
there is a song based on it in the same film, 
but it does not seem to have caught on as a 
popular expression at that time. 

There seems a need for some listing of 
phrases brought into popular use through the 
medium of radio; such programmes as 
ITMA are particularly prolific in them, and 
they find their way into contemporary litera- 
ture, to puzzle future generations. Perhaps 
another field for Mr. Eric Partridge? 


CHARLES A. TOASE. 


A BEE-KEEPER’S PROVERB (cxci. 214; 
cxciii. 20; cxciv. 372).—The same pro- 
verb is quoted also by Mary Webb in her 
beautiful novel, Precious Bane (Chapter two: 
Telling the Bees): 
A play of bees in May is worth a noble that same 


ay. 
A play in June’s pretty soon. 
O. F. BABLER. 


(TABLE MANNERS (cxcv. 128).—It is 
remarkable that none of the authorities 
consulted by Mr. Sommerville was able to 
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suggest a solution to his problem, for it seems 
to bea simple one. The customs he mentions 
as current at the American table are precisely 
those prevailing all over the continent of 
Europe, and in a country where a large pro- 
portion of the white inhabitants are not of 
English extraction, it is not unnatural that 
they should retain the table habits of their 
fathers, rather than adopt our insular ones, 


J. D. AYLWarp. 


Rustic MUMMERS AND A PLAY OF 
ST. GEORGE (cxciv. 552, cxev. 64, 
196.—Sir John Paston, on 16 Apl. 1473, 
wrote that one of his servants had left him 
after promising “that then he wold never 
goo ffro me, and ther uppon I have keypd 
hym this iij yer to pleye Seynt Jorge and 
Robyn Hod and the Shryff of Nottyngham.” 
Paston Letters (ed. Gairdner) III. 89. 


P. V. Harris. 


OHN DUDLEY (1502-1553) (cxev. 237). 

—*“ Lodge’s Portraits of Illustrious Per- 

sonages of Great Britain” contains the 
following: 

1. John Dudley, Duke of Northumber- 
land, ob. 1553, engraved by Thos. Wright 
from the original Holbein, in the collection 
of Sir John Shelley Sidney, Bart. Published 
July 1, 1829 by Harding and Lepard, Pall 
Mall East. 

2. Henry Fitzalan, Earl of Arundel, ob. 
1580, engraved by H. Robinson from the 
original Holbein in the collection of the most 
noble the Marquis of Bath. Published 
Mar. 1, 1830 (as above). 

3. William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, 
ob. 1630, engraved by H. T. Ryall from the 
original of Vandyke in the collection of the 
Rt. Honble the Earl of Pembroke. Pub- 
lished Aug. 1835 (as above). 

R. C. GALE. 


NN-SIGN: ‘ THE TIMBER CARRIAGE’ 
(cxev. 216).—The old horse-drawn tim- 
ber cart consisted of a high pair of wheels, 
similar to that used by French wine-hauliers, 
the logs being slung high underneath. Some- 
times these vehicles were called ‘ Drugs.’ 


G. A. TOMLIN. 
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RETROSPECT OF AN UNIMPORTANT 
LIFE by Herbert Hensley Henson, Vol. 
III. Oxford University Press, 25s. 


TPOWARDS the end of his life, the late 
Bishop of Durham published two 
notable volumes of autobiography based 
upon his journals. They were of a wide 
and varied interest. Dr. Hensley Henson 
had graduated with high honours at Oxford 
in the Honours School of Modern 
History. His judgments always remained 
those of an historian though made in the 
midst of a life passed as a prominent eccle- 
siastic. The Seventeenth Century had a very 
deep appeal for him and the attitude which 
he adopted upon ecclesiastical questions of 
liberal theology or issues of reunion was in 
large measure that of a latitudinarian divine 
of the age of Laud and Baxter. As a result, 
the volumes of autobiography came to occupy 
a high place in contemporary English 
writing, a position assisted by Dr. Henson’s 
capacity for writing really good and 
sonorous prose. He died on Sept. 27th, 1947 
and a third volume of autobiography upon 
which he was then engaged covering his last 
years has now been seen through the Press. 
In some ways, it is not quite as striking as 
its predecessors. Dr. Henson was old and 
retired; he was no longer to the fore in the 
major issues of the day. The war calls for 
numerous comments but they are those of 
the educated man, familiar in type to readers 
of The Times or the Manchester Guardian, 
and do not possess the especial quality of 
‘inside knowledge.’ As a piece of war work, 
Dr. Henson was persuaded to take a canonry 
at Westminster but the attempt was a failure; 
he had aged, and was unable to perform the 
duties. There is a strain of mournful pessi- 
mism which is only just relieved by the very 
beautiful and moving Open Letter to a 
Young Padre which is printed as an appen- 
dix. Running throughout the comments is 
the definite faith of a Christian who is yet 
inclined to a somewhat indefinite and latitu- 
dinarian approach to exact dogma or to 
ecclesiastical issues. He does not like 
Evangelicals and is suspicious of “ Anglo- 
Catholicks.” The historian still asserts him- 
velf at various points, passing judgment 
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upon the clouds which had overtaken 
Europe; again and again, the aged bishop 
returns for guidance to the great teachers 
of his youth. 

Apart from ecclesiastical interest, it is a 
book which should find a wide circle of 
admirers among those who appreciate good 
writing allied to a balanced historical judg- 
ment. The war is passed through with a 
series of cross-bench and sometimes charac- 
teristically mordant comments. Dr. Henson 
was a fervent admirer of Mr. Churchill but 
ready to say that he had made a speech 
below standard when he thought it to be the 
case. He had no hesitation in regarding 
Lord Vansittart as guilty of exaggeration. 
His general attitude is still as “‘ cross-bench ” 
as it had been half a century before. The 
record of an educated man’s comments upon 
the war, written over against the setting of 
village life and (for a few months) of West- 
minster Abbey, will remain a valuable and 
important historical document. Henson him- 
self stands forth as a man of intellectual 
brilliance and as an ecclesiastic of a calibre 
now almost passed away, a Churchman of 
the type of Stubbs, Creighton or Thirlwall. 
It is a book worth reading by those engaged 
in historical studies, enabling them to relate 
their own particular field of research through 
the lessons which it teaches to the age of 
to-day. The author was a very great man 
and this last volume of his journal forms a 
fitting series of last comments, made to a 
generation which never knew him in his 
more outstanding period. 


ENGLISH INSTITUTE ESSAYS, 1948. 
$3.00. New York, Columbia University 
Press. 


OF the two main subjects treated in these 

short discourses “ Myth in the Later 
Plays of Shakespeare” seems to us by far 
the more likely to come home to the bosoms 
of English readers; we are allergic to the 
other assignment “Rhetorical Theory ”: 
Puttenham we delight in still sometimes alto- 
gether; he is a joy, like Florio, and for his 
very diction; but we do not enjoy the appli- 
cation of his rhetorical theory to the poetry 
of Pope or of Milton. 

It is interesting, notwithstanding, to 
observe in these essays on rhetorical theory 
and practical criticism as well as in the other 
essays the American tendency to begin from 
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both ends; the writers attempt again and 
again like Coleridge or Nietzsche, Plato or 
Pascal, to approach literature from the ger- 
minating idea and again from the practical 
craftsman’s angle on the creative level in the 
tackling of a masterpiece like “ Lycidas.” 
Naturally these grand ambitions and ample 
propositions sometimes disappoint and we 
end by feeling that the thread has been lost, 
but there is now and then a rewarding sense 
that the heritage of Shakespeare is still alive. 
We get the note that we heard in critics like 
Raleigh that the writer is of the same race 
and understands with the blood, that the 
language speaks to us in our veins. ‘“ The 
horror of mutability, the love of the teem- 
ing earth, the regard for the good opinion 
of his peers are in the body of Shakespeare’s 
works like blood.” The essay from which 
this comes stands up to T. S. Eliot, “ our 
most distinguished living poet and critic,” 
at his most searching, in his criticism of 
Othello—and of other Shakespearean heroes 
“whistling to keep his courage up”; the 
author rebuffs C. S. Lewis—a healthy sign— 
for his contempt for the significance of Jean 
de Meun as a poet. 

There is another interesting defence of 
‘Hamlet’ against the aesthetically hostile 
view of T. S. Eliot, which is extremely 
ingenious, and the Essay on the Argument 
of Comedy places Shakespeare’s Comedy in 
the family tree of the Muse with skill and 
subtle insight—the wildness of the greenwood 
and the feast of misrule are not left out of 
the account, and many of the symbolic read- 
ings are suggestive. Even the treatment of 
dramatic motives in the comedies as sibylline 
leaves often has a flash of real illumination. 

The Essay on the Lear World-myth in 
crises applies this formula not only to Lear 
but to all the great Shakespearean tragedies. 
It is rather spoilt by the complacency con- 
fessed at the close that the writer will be 
comforted if this theory is valid—the position 
is argued with moderation throughout the 
essay, but one longs here for the intransigent 
intrepidity of Nietzsche. 

There is an interesting account of “ Vicissi- 
tude of Speculation ” on Rhetoric from Aris- 
totle to the Renaissance but it is perhaps to 
be regretted that the editors found no room 
for Lionel Trilling on “ the Novelist’s Situa- 
tion.” Judging the lectures as they stand 
we find not enough of the sort of criticism 
that in England is really valuable, that of 


creative writers like Eliot, Forster, Virginia 
Woolf, or Edith Sitwell, but it is interesting 
to see so much erudition and speculation of 
a kind that is new to the layman over here, 


BYRON: THE RECORD OF A QUEST, 
STUDIES IN A POET’S CONCEPT 
AND TREATMENT OF NATURE, By 
Ernest J. Lovell, Jr. The University of 
Texas Press, 270 pp. 


(THE substance of what Mr. Lovell has to 

say has been said already in a much 
more succinct form. In the Introduction to 
his one volume edition of The Poetical 
Works of Lord Byron, 1905, E. H. Coleridge 
wrote as follows (p. xxxiii): “ Shelley 
believed in Wordsworth and forced Byron 
to listen to his message. All the Swiss poems, 
the Third Canto of Childe Harold, The 
Prisoner of Chillon, The Dream, the first 
two acts of Manfred, are suffused with the 
spirit of the Lake Poets. The influence 
passed, and the native quality of Byron's 
genius resumed its sway, but to the last it 
bore the marks of this intermediate visita- 
tion.” All that Mr. Lovell does is to expand 
this statement by generalisations about the 
meaning of the word Nature in the 
eighteenth century and about the cult of 
the picturesque, and by long discussions and 
summaries of novels, some of which Byron 
may not even have read. 

At the same time Mr. Lovell contrives to 
ignore entirely some of the things Byron did 
read which would seem very relevant to his 
thesis. The name of Crabbe, for instance, 
is not mentioned once, yet as early as English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers, 1809, Byron 
called Crabbe 

Though Nature’s sternest Painter, yet the best. 


Byron’s admiration for Crabbe con 
tinued throughout his life, and had Mr 
Lovell taken it into account he might have 
avoided such rash statements as this (p. 97): 
“More than any other [sic] of his eminent 
contemporaries, Byron emphasized the 
quality of accuracy and the sense of actuality 
in description.” 





CORRIGENDA 


At p. 198, under THE LIFE RECORDS 
OF JOHN MILTON delete Oxford Univer 
sity Press, 22s. 

At p. 250, col. 1, 1. 10, for 1637 read 1607. 
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